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WANTED: 
ONE COLLEGE PREXY 


At University of Oregon—Attempt to Lure 
Southern President There has Failed 


\ 


After a two weeks’ flurry the presidential 
market is again firm, President Harry W. 
Chase has decided to remain at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and the University of 
Oregon again hangs out a “President 
Wanted” shingle. 

President Chase has definite work to do, 
and that is why he decided to remain in 
North Carolina. In answering the trustees’ 
resolution requesting him to remain he said; 
“For our joint thought there await large 
problems. There is going forward at the 
University a program of immense signifi- 
cance to the future North Carolina, For the 
first time in the history of any Southern 
State there is developing here through State 
support a university comparable in stand- 
ards, in the scope and quality of its work, 
and in its conception of its task, with the 
great state universities of other sections of 
the country... .” 

“That by the development of such an in- 
stitution North Carolina will enormously 
profit, the experience of other states bears 
ample witness. Such an undertaking in 
North Carolina at the present moment is, 
indeed, of more than State-wide concern. 
Its progress is watched with the deepest 
interest today by the educational forces of 
every Southern state, and, indeed, by the 
nation, as a contribution of first importance 
to the higher education of the whole 
South. ...” 

Oregon, long presidentless, is asking the 
question, ‘“Heaven help us! wfill we ever get 
a president?” Consolingly the Emerald re- 
calls that other universities *-»ve been long 
without executives. Ohio S University 
once fished for ten years, * to 1893, be- 
fore a man was landed. A tew nibbled the 
bait but did not find it enticing enough. Ex- 
President Rutherfo}.4 B. H*ves was con- 
sidered. Both Woodyow Wilse ind William 
H. Taft refused, — Wilgon. -use “the in- 
ducements offered hit, were ot sufficient. 
for him to undertake the «d-inistration of 
the University.” Taft refused because his 
eyes were on the judicial ermine. Another 
gentleman refused because he objected to 
praying in public, one of the president’s 
duties. 

Ohio State, again left without a president 
by the recent resignation of Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, has appointed acting President 
George W. Rightmire to the position. 


THE MODERN SOCRATES 


“The college presidents are all for 
compulsory training. At the recent meet- 
ing of the presidents of land grant col- 
leges they were almost unanimous... .” 


(See page 4 col. 2) 


Seminar Operated 
By, For Students 


Mills College Students Experiment 
With Comparative Literature Course 


If classroom learning is not satisfying, 
why not meet with a select group of con- 
genial and interested friends and discuss 
informally the things that concern you 
most? Ten girls at Mills College (Calif.) 
are experimenting with a plan of self-edu- 
eation. During the past five weeks they 
have been meeting sans faculty supervision, 
sans credits, sans exams, sans everything 
but a few simple self-imposed rules. The 
group meets twice a month and discusses 
for an hour under the guidance of two of 
its members. Comparative Literature is the 
subject. All the girls are expected to do 
outside reading for a “background,” but 
no definite list of books is prescribed. 

Advice of interested professors was 
sought in getting the group under way, but 
the course is mainly the result of under- 
graduate initiative. 


Culture in Texas 


“I am agreeably surprised at the progress 
education is making in Texas,’ said a gradu- 
ate of an “Eastern College,” and the Semi- 
Weekly Campus of Southern Methodist Col- 
lege, Dallas, Texas “feels blue” over it. 

“We thought,” says the Campus, “that the 
East had gotten over the idea that there 
were still Indians and buffalos and Jesse 
Jameses running wild in Texas, but we 
wouldn’t be surprised to find that the Bos- 


tonian came down here with the expectation 
of being robbed or scalped . . .and we dis- 
appointed him, so he tried to get back at us 
by saying that the educational system in 
Texas was getting a pretty good start.... 

“We acknowledge our debt to the Eastern 
Colleges but we feel that the South and 
Texas are due a just recognition for the 
work it has been doing along all lines, 
notably those concerned with education.” 


SOPHOMORES 
RAZZ THE MILITARY 


Through KA LEO O HAWAII—Student 
Publication of University of Hawaii 


Spirited Debates Elsewhere 


Protests against military drill burst ex- 
plosively at two far removed universities 
in past weeks—at the semi-Oriental, cos- 
mopolitan, University of Hawaii, and at 
rural, corn-belt, Hoosier University of In- 
diana. Both protests promise to develop 
into vehement campaigns, ending in the in- 
evitable referendum. 

Ka Leo O Hawaii, “The Voice of Hawaii,” 
like many other college sheets, gives over 
one issue to sophomores. On the morning 
of February 19 this sophomore issue ap- 
peared with a daring denunciation of the 
R. O. T. C. that almost stunned the student 
body and precipitated excited arguments 
in Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Portugese 
and English. For Hawaii is at the cross- 
roads of the world and many races are 
represented. 

Covering almost the entire front page the 
searing sophomore assault was headed “A 
Mighty Dramatic Farce.” The manifesto 
said in part: 


Prussianism 


“While Europe is moving with slow but 
definite steps toward peace, as based on 
the Locarno Pacts, America is recruiting her 
citizenry to arms, becoming wholly oblivious 
of her great trust to the world. It is to be 
regretted that America is to some extent 
adopting the German theory of prepared- 
ness which the world denounced about ten 
years ago... .” 

“Students are here to study the humani- 
ties, not to study the brutal art of killing 
men. . Our colleges and high schools 
ought to furnish an atmosphere that will 
encourage independent thinking and should 
inculcate into the students the idea of inter- 
nationalism, but the persistence of the R. O. 
T. C. prevents it—without doubt it prevents 
the students from thinking that ‘above 
nations is humanity,’ because, intentionally 
or otherwise, it inculeates into. them ag- 
gressive and narrow chauvinism.” 


Teachers Hit Too 


On the second page the three sophomore 
boys call for a new brand of teachers to 
supersede the present regime with its mis- 
taken efforts to “manufacture walking en- 
cyclopedias.”” College, they declare, is a 
“place to cultivate thinking, not a place for 
unnecessary cramming of insignificant de- 
tails.” 

It is still impossible to predict what turns 
the Hawaii uproar will take. Frances M. 
Fox, New Student correspondent, reports 
that “three things at least are certain: 
First, that there is a decided division of 
opinion pro and con with no majority evi- 
dent on one side or the other; second, that 
the students are interested in the problem, 
in most cases more interested than in- 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 


March 17, 1926 


—James Harvey Robinson 


T SEEMS that there were two Irish 
students, Pat and Mike. Pat came upon 
Mike in his room, comfortably swathed 
in a bath robe, his feet decorating a 

warm radiator, his head thrown back in 
lazy enjoyment of a fat cigar. Pat said, 
“How are you.” “I’m terribly worried,” 
Mike replied, “about conditions in Europe.” 
A captious professor tells this story to 
illustrate the international mind of the 
American student. But that is all changed, 
we are told; American students have shed 
their Narrow Provincialism. Some months 
ago we were assured that as intelligent be- 
ings they would become Leaders in Inter- 
national Affairs and Bring Moral Influence 
to Bear and impose Peace and Goodwill upon 
Chaotic Europe. Despite the multitude of 
excellent student editorials on the signifi- 
cance of collegiate discussion on the World 
Court there are still grounds for the cynical 
professor’s belief. During the past weeks 
America has drifted to the brink of war 
with Mexico, and The New Student has 
discovered only one paper, the University 
of Michigan Daily, that has taken cogni- 
zance of the fact. Here was an opportunity 
for facing the rising tides of jingoist propa- 
ganda with the dispassionate reason which 
they tell us is bred by liberal education. 
To think realistically is not so easy. It was 
a pleasure to whoop for the World Court 
and then enjoy a benevolent sensation of 
having helped to uplift Europe. But to 
isolate and describe the forces that make 
for discord between the United States and 
Mexico, and our other southern neighbors 
for that matter, is a little more difficult. 
But until the American students learn that 
international relations begin where charity 
does they will not have gotten far toward 
Bettering the World. 


OPEN ROADS FOR STUDENTS 


EFORE US is the attractive travel 

pamphlet of the International Con- 

federation of Students, American 

Travel Department. An _ excellent 
idea realized. By virtue of being a student, 
you can now, see Europe cheaply. Everybody 
loves a student, so young so gay, so full of 
promise for the nation; and so the Confe- 
deration has been able to squeeze from 
smiling authorities more concessions on 
visas, fares and passages than any business 
firm could hope to do. Such is the advan- 
tage of student federations that are now 
being formed. 

But more, the exceedingly well prepared 
pages promise that these tours will be no 
ordinary tours on which you gaff at Gothic 
castles and wonder how the peasant dress 
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is fastened up. No; the students who are 
fortunate enough to go abroad under the 
Confederation will be entertained by stu- 
dents abroad, will eat and drink and gas 
with them. But more than that, it is prom- 
ised that they will be truly educative. Even 
prime ministers and socially prominent 
hostesses and men of affairs will meet the 
wandering Americans. It will be great. 

“How do you do, So pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Minister; and how are things with 
France?” 

“Charming, M’sieur; charming; and how 
is it with your own young country, to which 
we are so heavily indebted?” 

For our own part, the imagination carries 
us past prime ministers and other such 
polite five-minute engagements of propriety 
to the more engaging prospect of talking 
with bums, storekeepers, peasants, prole- 
tarians, and all the other common peopl? 
who will really talk, and with whom you 
can spend unaffected hours simply and 
purely on what interests you, learning a 
good bit without Worrying too much About 
Europe. 

The address from which the pamphlet 
comes is The Open Road, Inc., American 
Travel Representative of the C. I. E., 
2 West 46th Street, New York City. 


TEMPERING THE WINDS 
OF DOCTRINE 


(From the Hamline Oracle) 


HE university of Minnesota has 
taken much publicity unto itself by 
barring two speakers from the cam- 
pus, Dr, Riley of fundamentalist 

fame and Scott Nearing, eminent prober in 
human activity. The Reverend Dr. Riley was 
charged with making his scheduled univer- 
sity lecture the occasion for much press- 
agenting. We have never heard the gentle- 
man talk, but understand he is a most force- 
ful speaker. Not long since he and a 
learned scientist from England debated on 
evolution at Northfield. The Carletonian 
commented on it with the heading, Reason 
vs. Prejudice. Dr. Riley was said to uphold 
the prejudice by his emotional appeal. The 
audience judged the arguments and gave a 


generous majority to the anti-evolutionist. 


That is the common way American audi- 
ences vote. In Europe they cannot under- 
stand such expressions from an “enlight- 
ened” nation, as ours. Poor, backward 
Russia laughs at us and a play is being 
rehearsed in Moscow which satirizes the 
Scopes trial at Dayton. But let Riley talk. 
Before a university congregation he may 
find himself compelled to use more than 
appeals to prejudice and emotion. Also let 
Nearing talk. An administrative authority 
at Minnesota held that disturbances of an 
unpleasant nature followed lectures by 
Nearing, but students presented letters 
from other universities stating that such 
speeches were well worth while and did not 
result in mob action. Professor Nearing 
will give his lectures at the Unitarian 
church in Minneapolis. He might consent 
to a Hamline address. 
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WIND-MILL 


The business men of Kansas, good citi- 
zens all, are protesting at the statement 
in the school and college geographies that 
the best wheat grows in Minnesota. These 
business men have spent large sums to 
spread the slogan “Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World” and now they ask 
the state text-book commission to look with 
more care into the books they issue. 

And quite right too, says the Windmill, 
always optimistic, if the text-books don’t 
help to boost the state, well, what use are 
they. 


But all is not darkness. Some colleges 
are building up instead of always tearing 
down. Witness the statements of Mr. Fred 
Norcross, President of the Greeley, Colo- 
rado Chamber of Commerce. 

“Every business man in this town ought 
to get out and root for all he’s worth for 
Teachers’ College teams. The College is the 
town’s greatest asset; it has done more to 
put business tn a sound, stable basis in 
Greeley than any other factor. A winning 
athletic team is an asset we cannot afford 
to overlook,:-and you can count on the 
wide-awake business men of Greeley to 
back you up with support and encourage- 
ment.” 

And that, thinks the Windmill, is that! 


Occidental College is a western institution 
situated in Los Angeles, Calif. Speaking 
there Dr. Charles R. Erdman, moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, had 
occasion to mention Princeton University. 
“Princeton,” he declared, “is rapidly be- 
coming the ‘Occidental’ of the East.” 

Congratulations, Princeton. Every little 
boost helps. 

THE CHARM SCHOOL 

Washington, D. C., March 17—Univer- 
sity alumni who have had a few years’ ex- 
perience in business and professional life 
possess more “social intelligence” than Uni- 
versity students. This logical conclusion 
seems to be substantiated by a test given 
to alumni by Dr, Fred A. Moss, professor of 
psychology at George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Last fall, Professor Moss devised a ‘social 
intelligence test’’ to ascertain one’s general 
amount of social knowledge and ability to 
get along with others. The test was given 
to students at George Washington Univer- 
sity. It was reported that freshmen made 
a general average of 90 points out of a 
possible 160 and that sophmores, juniors and 
seniors averaged 110. 

One of the graduates tested made a score 
of 145, the highest that has been recorded 
in any of the tests. The former high grade, 
138, was made by the son of a United States 
senator who is one of the 5500 students 
at George Washington University. 


Introducing the only, original three ring 
chapel lectures, as reported by the Oberlin 
Review in the following headlines: 

SPEAKER SAYS GOD DOES NOT 
HAVE TO BE PROVED 


Rev. O. W. S. McCall Declared Diety is 
“But a Grand Assumption” 


ADVISES LOVERS 


Explains Essentials for Making of a Happy 
Married Life—Tells How to Enjoy 
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EXPERIMENT 


Featuring Poetry and Plays 


From James B, Noyes, Brookline, Mass., 
comes the following notice of a poetry tour- 
nament: 

Following a fourteenth century French 
custom, perpetuated in the “Jeux Floreaux” 
of literary France, a Poetry Tournament, 
open to all undergraduates, both men and 
women, in New England universities and 
colleges, will be held in Boston on May 1, 
under the auspices of the Second Church 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 

The spirit of the literary joust in the 
earlier day has been set forth by an old 
writer thus “to say and recite good and 
remarkable words ... for the teaching of 
the ignorant, for restraining mad and 
foolish lovers, for living with joy and mirth, 
and for fleeing ennui and sadness, enemies 
of the Gay Science.” 


The judges who have agreed to pass upon 
the merits of the poems submitted are: 
Prof. Bliss Perry of Harvard, Prof. Chaun- 
cey Brewster Tinker of Yale, and Miss 
Abbie Farwell Brown, President of the New 
England Poetry Club. 


Emperor Jones is in rehearsal by the 
Hillsdale College (Mich.) Dramatic -Art 
Department. Few college dramatic clubs 
have attempted this one, which is the 
most experimental and difficult of the 
O’Neill plays. Emperor Jones has recently 
been revived by the Provincetown Play- 
ers of New York with the talented Negro 
actor Charles Gilpin, as Emperor. 


Beloit College is issuing its’ first book 
of student verse this spring. 


Two Ohio schools have devised an inter- 
collegiate contest that is different. Ohio 
Wesleyan and Western Reserve Universities 
recently exchanged dramatic clubs. The 
Wesleyan Players performed at Reserve 
and the Reserve members of Sock and 
Buskin at Wesleyan. 

The Goose Hangs High, a popular play 
among the collegians this year, was given 
by the Wesleyan group; Martin Flavin’s 
Children of the Moon by the Reservites. 
The visiting actors brought no scenery with 
them but used the home club’s property. 


RULES 


The Unlawfull Fantastic 


To dance or not.... 

That is the question at ‘several schools 
where Terpsichorean expression is outlawed. 
Probably the effect of spring weather, 
murmurings of discontent are heard. 
Parades, petitions and chapel meetings are 
channels for expressing the desires of 
would-be-dancers. 

Monday morning, Feb. 21, Ohio Northern 
University students were surprised by glar- 
ing signs announcing a parade for the pro- 
dance faction that evening. At the ap- 
pointed hour the paraders marched behind 
the college band to the village square. Stu- 
dents on their way to the library dropped 
into the line; by the time it reached the 
square the parade was a block and a half 
long. The demonstration was calculated to 
impress the college authorities with the 


importance of a petition signed by a ma- 
jority of the students asking that the danc- 
ing ban be lifted by March 1. 

“Let time take its course, and do not ask 
for impossibilities,” pled one Dr. Bailey in 
chapel the next morning. “, . . in a fatherly 
menner,” reports the Review, “(Dr. Bailey) 
explained to the chapel group how the Board 
of Trustees was elected and how they were 
scattered over this broad land of ours, 
making it next to impossible to call the 
board together in less than two weeks.” 


A petition is being circulated by the 
students of Allegheny College, Pa., asking 
permission for holding dances in college 
buildings. 


. 


Heidelberg University, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College are two institutions 
where some of the students are arguing for 
permission to dance. 


CLASSROOMS 


Report 


Thirteen Bowdoin seniors were delegated 
last spring to draw up the undergraduste 
conception of an ideal program for the col- 
lege for the next ten years. The report has 
just been completed and submitted to Presi- 
dent K. C. M. Sills to be considered along 
with similar studies by the faculty and 
alumni. 

“What shall the Bowdoin of the Future 
be like?” the thirteen asked themselves. 
Then they passed the query to the Frosh, 
to sophomores, juniors and the other seniors, 
in a questionaire. They analyzed the ques- 
tionaire, deliberated, and composed a docu- 
ment of fifty five typewritten pages: 

In the next ten years, the report directs, 
Bowdoin should: 


@ Not add any “practical” courses, de- 
signed to facilitate earning a living; that 
is for the graduate schools, not the liberal 
college. 

@ Appoint teachers who are not comma 
hounds, “learned pundits, not parroting 
pedagogues, but live men of intellect, men 
of attractive personalty, men who have 
demonstrated their ability to teach.” 

@j Have as requirement for freshmen, an 
introductory course in evolution, a course in 
Biblical literature. 

@ Stiffen major requirements. 

@ Continue present policy of faculty 
coaches, 

@ Abolish certificate system and require 
the passage of entrance examinations. 

@ Limit enrollment to five hundred. 

@ Give student council more power and 
duties, delegate to it sole power to recom- 
mend to faculty all disciplinary action to 
be taken on a student. 


Critic-orials 


First college paper west of the Mississippi 
to print a student critique of courses—that 
is the distinction claimed by the University 
of Washington Daily. The Daily has also 
coined a name for these course surveys. 
“Critic-orials.” The idea was well received 
by all the professors except one. “The com- 
ments are interesting and true,’’ remarked 
George Lindberg, instructor of the sociology 
course criticized, “whether the students are 
competent to judge the courses in the Uni- 
versity should not matter. They are the ones 
that take them and their opinions are worth 
a lot to the faculty.” 
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All the South has not gone fundamen- 
talist. Some of the universities are among 
forces which have held up the tide of 
frantic law making. In Mississippi, whose 
legislature recently passed an anti-evolution 
bill, the students at the State University 
sent a petition to Governor Whitfield. An 
excerpt follows: 


“A great blow will be struck to man’s 
insatiable search after truth should the 
anti-evolution bill become a law. To us at 
the University it would be the gravest of 
injustices. Men of ambition imbued with 
the spirit of service, would in many in- 
stances be literally driven out of the Uni- 
versity to secure their education elsewhere, 
For the sake of the University and particu- 
larly for those students of medicine who 
would be denied instruction in certain essen- 
tial courses, and for the sake of our God- 
given right to seek the truth, we petition 
you to affix your veto to this most unfor- 
tunate piece of legislation, the anti-evolu- 
tion bill.” 

At Wake Forest College (North Carolina) 
the Old Gold and Black student paper, 
publishes some amusingly illiterate letters 
from an anti-evolutionist with the appeal 
“to those anti-evolutionists who are resort- 
ing to the uneducated for their following 
to cease their agitation before the entire 
class has become crazed on the subject of 
evolution.” 


M.L-S:C-EL, LeA-N-¥— 


Each year the International Relations 
Clubs of the Southern Colleges get together 
at a conference. This year they met a 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia. The 
World Court, League of Nations, Locarno 
Treaty, The Near East, and Relations with 
Soviet Russia were discussed. 


e . ° 


An international debate was held at the 
University of Southern California when the 
debaters of that school met a team from 
the University of British Columbia. The 
question discussed was “Resolved, that war 
should be declared by a direct vote of the 
people except in case of rebellion or inva- 
sion.” 


As result of the Freshman rampage at 
Yale, described in last week’s New Student, 
the entire class has been put on probation. 
An investigation by the committee on rules 
finds the first year’s indiscretions com- 
mitted with malice aforethought. “. . . it 
was found that the disturbance was carried 
out in accordance to a preconcerted plan. 
The disorder spread to Berkeley Oval and 
then to the public streets, resulting in an- 
noyance and danger to the citizens of New 
Haven.” General Probation means that the 
class will be deprived of all cuts from “class 
exercises, chapel, Church and Gymnasium, 
and the revocation of the special privileges 
ordinarily granted to men on the Dean’s 
list” 


President Bernard Bell of St. Stephens 
College, New York, won his argument. Last 
week eighty-eight of the 140 students en- 
rolled in the Episcopalian institution went 
on strike to enforce their demands for more 
student control. Prexy countered with a 
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lock-out, and now the eighty-eight are 
minus an alma mater. 

The strikers in an ultimatum presented to 
President Bell demanded that he confine his 
attention to matters concerning the curri- 
culum and leave general behavior and extra- 
eurriculum activities to a board of three 
students and three faculty members. “The 
students have already as much authority 
as the charter allows,” said the president, 
“T know of no other college where the stu- 
dents have as much liberty.” 

“We beg to differ,” said the students in 
effect and, led by Garvey Jones, ex-service 
man, went on strike. For three days the 
insurgent eighty-eight boycotted classes and 
chapel until Dr. Bell closed the incident by 
suspending the whole number “until they 
come to their senses.” St. Stephens College 
has now a total enrollment of fifty-two 
students, 


What is the relation between students 
and organized Labor? The question came up 
recently at the University of Denver when 
the Glee Club conducted a series of con- 
certs in theatres boycotted by the Musicians’ 
Union. The Colorado Labor Advocate, organ 
of the Unions. criticized the University pro- 
viding strike breakers, and the students 
were surprised. They had not heard of the 
quarrel, hardly knew what a boycott was. 
When informed they regretted the*r action 
and, through their paper, the Denver Cla- 
rion, resolved for more practical conomic 
education “that,” in the words of the 
Clarion, ‘“‘the ideals of the Classroom shall 
find the highest expression in everyday 
life.” 


irre Ore 


** Horrible Calamity”’ 


Sirs: Enclosed is the treasury of our 
Liberal Club at George Washington Uni- 
versity. We would look on cessation of the 
New Student as a horrible calamity; for 
some of us it might mean the breaking of 
the bond which connects us with the spirit 
of free criticism, and liberalism in the 
colleges, and a return to the old ways of 
accepting everything that is taught us, 
without criticizing or thinking. To me, 
personally, it has brought an atmosphere, 
in which intellectual life is possible—I can 
breathe when I read the New Student and 
that is more than can be said for most of 
the institutions of college life. I think it 
is nearly as good’ as it could be and is 
getting better, particularly the magazine. 
I give my personal opinion because in first 
place I have wanted to and in the second 
place because I think it is fairly indicative 
of the Club’s. At any rate they have voted 
you this money in hopes that it will help you 
weather the crisis and carry on your work 
which is so badly needed here. 

—Helen Hastings 
George Washington University 


. 


Waking Wittenberg 


Sirs: ... Your magazine is beginning to 
wake Wittenberg up. We need it. Profes- 
sors talk about it in the class-room, and 
the students get together and laugh about 
its merits and its iconoclasm. Some of the 
preachers and theological professors here 


are beginning to worry about it. Good 
reason. 
Wittenberg Coll., Ohio —L. W. Barker 
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SPIRITED DEBATES ON MILITARY DRILL 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 


formed; third, the division is not along 
racial lines. Protestants and defenders of 
the R. O. T. C, are found in all groups 
represented on the campus.” 

President Arthur L. Dean of the Univer- 
sity is not alarmed. To him it is just a bit 
of sophomore effervescence. He takes ex- 
ception, however, with their theory that the 
War Department is forcing militarism upon 
the colleges. ‘The shoe is really on the 
other foot,” he explains, The college presi- 
dents are all for compulsory training. At 
the recent meeting of the presidents of 
land grant colleges they were almost unani- 
mous in their plea for Congress and the War 
Department to augment the college corps. 

Theodore Searle, president of the student 
body, insists that the sophomore attitude is 
not “The Voice of Hawaii,” that the R. O. 
T. C. is not militaristic. Walter Short, regu- 
lar editor of Ka Leo O Hawaii says that he 
shall continue the campaign, that “R. O. 
T. C. might be all right but I disapprove of 
the compulsory part.” The Honolulu A'd- 
vertiser believes that the action of the 
sophomores was not sophomoric, that “there 
is a degree of common sense and reason in 
the protest.” 


Clubs For and Against 


At the University of Indiana The Vaga- 
bond, literary magazine, started a campaign 
against compulsory drill. An Optional Mili- 
tary Drill League was formed with Charles 
F. Reed ’26 at its head. The friends of 
forced drill immediately countered with a 
Student Defense League. President William 
L. Bryan also rushed to the rescue with a 
statement favoring required drill. A peti- 
tion affirming the necessity of the con- 
tinuance of the local unit as an essential 
detail of the national policy, has already 400 
signatures, the leaders insist. 

Plans are being worked out to organize 
a debate between the two clubs at some 
future date. 


Others 


Coincident with the Indiana and Hawaii 
incidents were many student editorials for 
and against drill in schools where it is com- 
pulsory. A University of Washington Daily 
Curricula “Critic-orials’” (described on an- 
other page of this paper) brought down the 
wrath of drill masters. It described Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics as “The most ab- 
solutely useless and discreditable course 
in the University. Builds the young men 
up, nit. Teaches ’em discipline, nit. Makes 
good citizens of the boys, like so much... .” 


Important Issue 


The R. O. T. C. issue has become of such 
general interest, declared the California 
Tech, California Institute of Technology, 
“that it can no longer be ignored.” The 
Tech will take no sides in the dispute but 
opens its columns for contributions “free 
from malice or invective.” 

The Knox Student declares that at Knox 
College, Illinois, where drill is elective, over 
fifty per cent of the men take it. “We 
favor Military training and the R. O. T. C., 
we also favor peace, but the idea of abolish- 
ing military training as a means of secur- 
ing it seems illogical and smacks too much 
of pacifism.” 

Alabama Student Volunteers went on re- 
cord at their annual convention at Bir- 
mingham as opposed to the R. O. T. C. 


The military policy of the government, they 
declared, leads to a military attitude of 
mind among students unbecoming to a 
Christian Nation. 

The Montana Kaimin commends the bill 
of Congressman George A. Welsh of Penn- 
sylvania providing that military training 
no longer be required as a pre-requisite to 
graduation in other than essentially mili- 
tary schools (New Student Feb. 24) The 
bill received a two hour hearing before the 
Senate Committee of Military Appropria- 
tions. Senator Wadsworth of New York, 
Chairman of the Committee, presided at the 
hearing. Professor Hull of Swarthmore, 
Professor W. B. Otis of the College of the 
City of New York and Rev. Nevin Sayre 
spoke in favor of the bill. 

“It is not likely that the Welsh Bill will 
be passed now,” comments Professor Otis. 
“The public, however, has not been in ignor- 
ance of the entire problem. The Welsh 
Bill will arouse the interest of the nation 
and a similar bill proposed in a future 
session of Congress will meet with less 
opposition.” 


Bit by bit the student government adopts 
the technique of the civil. At the University 
of California reformers have amended the 
constitution so that undesirable campus 
officials may be recalled. (New Student Feb. 
24) Now Wellesley students will be asked 
to serve on a jury in cases brought before 
the judiciary. However, the jury will not be 
permitted to vote, but merely to suggest. 
and discuss cases brought before the student 
tribunal. 


MUSIC 


Carnegie Hall, New York was packed on 
Saturday evening, March 8, when two hun- 
dred college men participated in the tenth 
annual Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, a newcomer in the contest, won first 
place. Second place was taken by Princeton, 
third by Kansas University. 

In all, fifteen clubs were represented. 
Seven had taken part in regional confer- 
ences and came as representatives of sec- 
tions. Wesleyan came as winner of the New 
England contest; University of Syracuse, 
of New York State; Ohio Wesleyan, of the 
Ohio State contest; University of North 
Carolina and Furman University, respec- 
tive champions of the North and South 
Carolina contests. 

Harvard’s flag was draped conspiciously 
over a lower box, but no Harvard singers 
were present. Because Horatio Parker’s 
Lamp of the West was one of the songs 
selected, the Crimson Club refused to com- 
pete, objecting to it as “sentimental slush,” 
(New Student Jan. 18). 


Nirvana 


Cover me over, clover; 
Cover me over grass. 

The mellow day is over 
And there is night to pass. 


Green arms about my head, 
Green fingers on my hands; 
Earth has no quieter bed 
Nor dreams of lovelier lands. 
—R. G. Eberhart 
in the Dartmouth Tower 


